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Self-Help Among the Unemployed—The Return to Barter 


During the depression the self-help movement among 
the unemployed has taken on many forms. It includes 
individual efforts to eke out an existence that range from 
apple selling to gold mining. It also includes various 
degrees of organized effort involving systematic exchange 
of goods and services and the division of labor in produc- 
tive enterprises. In some cases organized political efforts 
have been made to obtain results which could not be 
realized merely by economic processes. Those who be- 
lieve that the needed reorganization of society can be 
attained only through class struggle have sought to enlist 
the unemployed in support of policies and procedures 
which would amount to overthrow of the present eco- 
nomic and political system. Others have been content to 
advocate or to promote a movement the prime purpose of 
which is to establish a system of production and distribu- 
tion which, operating alongside the profit-making system, 
will provide for the unemployed even in prosperous times 
as well as during business depression. 

Joanna C. Colcord, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
who has surveyed the self-help movement says that 
“whether it proves to be temporary or permanent, whether 
it has a sound economic basis or no, [it] has one virtue 
inhering in no other social remedy for unemployment. 
It releases the spirit of man through self-endeavor. Con- 
structive effort in place of idleness; pride in place of 
hanging head and shuffling feet; security, if only for the 
moment, wrested from the long struggle with insecurity— 
these things alone would justify the self-help movement. 
No one who goes in and out of these centers where the 
unemployed are busy on their own behalf can fail to come 
away with uplifted heart and reverent spirit, for he has 
been witnessing a manifestation of the indomitable spirit 
of man.” 

ORIGINS 


Dire need accounts primarily for the formation of the 
various organizations established by the unemployed. The 
inadequacy of relief, unwillingness to seek charity, and 
the knowledge that surplus products were going to waste 
or that productive equipment stood needlessly idle, 
furnished incentives to cooperative effort. Work-relief 
projects organized by governments have given employ- 
ment for limited periods to hundreds of thousands, but 
they have fallen far short of providing enough jobs. 

In some cases the movement started by individuals or 
small groups of unemployed men going to work on nearby 
farms, accepting pay “in kind”—vegetables, fire wood, 
etc. In other cases interested persons by means of news- 
paper notices and bill posters, called together meetings 


of the unemployed of a certain section of a city, where 
the proposition was put up to those present, who formed 
their own “steering committee” and developed their own 
plans of action. In other cases the unemployed in some 
natural unit, such as a church, have so organized and 
then added to their numbers. In other places a survey 
of a community or neighborhood has been made by a 
small committee of unemployed, listing all unemployed, 
their ages, skills and willingness to join in self-help or 
barter and exchange. A canvass has then been made of the 
merchants, explaining the plan and securing a list of those 
willing to cooperate by accepting scrip, etc. Meetings 
were then called of unemployed, speakers explained the 
proposals, a steering committee was appointed and the 
group proceeded to develop its own plans and organiza- 
tion. 

The unemployed discovered that by organizing they 
could offer a variety of services which greatly extended 
the possibilities of exchange. Warehouses were obtained, 
frequently without rent, to serve as storage and distribu- 
tion centers. As the variety of products increased and 
surpluses were accumulated beyond the immediate needs 
of the organized unemployed they found that they could 
not only barter among themselves but exchange their 
surpluses with many outside the group who had com- 
modities or services to offer. 


TypicAL ORGANIZATIONS AT Work 


Several types of organized self-help have developed. 

(1) In Utah and surrounding states farmers, cattlemen. 
sheepmen and mine owners were unable to dispose of 
their surplus products. On the other hand there were 
thousands of jobless workers and bankrupt small business 
men, merchants and professional people. The organiza- 
tion of these groups into the Natural Development As- 
sociation, Inc., began by supplying workers to farmers 
who were in desperate need of help during the harvest 
season of 1931. The farmers gladly exchanged their 
commodities for labor. During 1932 barbers, doctors, 
dentists, mercantile establishments, all sorts of craftsmen 
and unskilled workers, as well as farmers, dairymen, 
sheepmen and cattlemen were included in the organiza- 
tion. Every person who will work in harmony with the 
organization may become a member but he “must con- 
tribute more to the organization than he withdraws.” ? 
A surprising feature of this organization is the require- 
ment that every member “subscribe to the principles of 


1B. B. Stringham, “The National Development Association, Inc. 
Explained,” p. 4 (Salt Lake City, Utah). 
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Christianity” on the ground “that the author of nature's 
laws works on natural principles and that if we ever 
want to enjoy the reign of peace looked forward to by 
all Christians, we had better make a start, as the Master 
cannot and will not come to a world in such a chaotic 
mess.” 

Scrip is used in exchange for anything the association 
has in the way of commodities or services. It is reported 
to be “operating a shoe factory, canneries, a fruit drier, a 
gas and oil refinery.” ? 

The headquarters is organized in various departments : 
contact, agriculture, commerce, transportation, labor, 
building, education and health. The association has eight 
branches in Utah, four in Idaho, and one in Arizona. 
The Producers’ and Laborers’ Supply Company of Wy- 
oming which has several branches and includes an oil 
well among its assets is expected to unite with the Utah 
organization. The scrip is so generally used that stores 
and theatres accept it in place of cash. In September, 
1932, the Salt Lake City branch alone was doing a busi- 
ness of about $75,000 per month.* 

(2) In Minneapolis the Organized Unemployed, Inc., 
grew out of a movement started by Dr. George Mecklen- 
berg, pastor of the Wesley Church, who found that the 
task of his relief committee was too great for any one 
church. He called a mass meeting of the jobless at which 
a chairman was named for each ward of the city. These 
chairmen serve on a central committee. They appoint 
precinct captains who in turn appoint workers in each 
block to enroll members. The only qualification for mem- 
bership is that a person must be unemployed and not 
receiving aid from the city.‘ Committees were appointed 
to deal with the various phases of the problem: clothing, 
bread and milk, meat, storage, produce supply, printing, 
shoe repairing, canning, city labor, farm contact, auto- 
repairing, home owners’ and personal problems, fuel, 
legal aid and medical and dental needs. Beside the cloth- 
ing factory, the organization has a cafeteria which for 
10 cents in scrip provides a meal of meat, potatoes, 
vegetables, bread, coffee and dessert, serving 1,500 people 
daily. The second floor of headquarters is used as a hotel 
where 100 may sleep in clean, comfortable beds for 15 
cents a night. The organization has 27 wood camps in 
which 642 men cut wood for the members. Its legal 
department has prevented many evictions and saved 400 
homes from foreclosure proceedings. 

One of the most striking developments is the technique 
devised by the organization for systematically soliciting 
and discovering work.’ The suggestions and instructions 
issued to precinct captains and block workers cover every 
imaginable source which might yield employment. Pay- 
ment by scrip permits the exchange of every type of 
commodity or service acceptable to the people concerned. 

(3) The Unemployed Citizens’ League of Seattle, or- 
ganized in 1931 by members of the local labor college, 
began by sending men to cut firewood and collect vege- 
tables from friendly farmers. The membership is com- 
posed of “citizens who work hard, raise families, buy 
homes and pay taxes, and who now find themselves 
caught in the wreckage of a disordered system, their 
homes and savings gone, facing in terror and bewilder- 


2Joanna C. Colcord, “People Without Money,” New Outlook 
(New York), December, 1932. 

8 Murray FE. King, “Back to Barter,” New Republic (New 
York), January 4, 1933. 

4 Statement of the Corresponding Secretary, November 12, 1932. 
and Instructions for Precinct Captains and Block 
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ment a future which seems hopeless.”* The surplus 
catch of fishermen and contributions by provision dealers 
and packing houses soon provided a fairly good food 
supply. A carload of wheat was contributed and a bakery 
was established. Tailor, barber and cobbling shops were 
added. A beauty-parlor is maintained; medicines are 
contributed by wholesale drug firms and dispensed by 
an unemployed pharmacist; abandoned coal mines are 
worked by miner members of the league; a garage is run 
by automobile mechanics to keep the trucks in order; 
and repairs are made on dwellings set aside for evicted 
families. A minimum of 16 hours work per week en- 
ables members to receive food and services. 

Twenty odd locals have been established and meet in 
churches and public buildings. Attendance at weekly 
meetings is compulsory. Each local is represented on a 
central council and the league has gone into local and 
state politics. It has had a considerable influence in local 
elections. A state league has been formed, composed of 
the organizations in Seattle and five other cities. It has 
outlined a state legislative program with special emphasis 
on unemployment insurance, but including freedom from 
evictions, free gas and light, and a minimum of $4.50 
a day for jobs on public works. Entrance into politics 
brought opposition. In Seattle the city has taken over 
the administration of relief, has cut rations, abolished 
relief investigation by the unemployed themselves, and 
withdrawn from league commissaries food which had 
formerly been provided by the county commissioners.’ 

Similar organizations have been established in Portland 
and other Oregon cities, Alameda, Calif., Denver, Chey- 
enne, Houston and Omaha. 

(4) Los Angeles County, Calif., has its Unemployed 
Cooperative Relief Association, composed of 32 units. 
Last September delegates from Los Angeles and seven 
other counties formed a state-wide association to co- 
operate with the State Food Administration in further- 
ing exchanges between counties. 

“Swapping” between the exchanges is becoming com- 
mon. “Northern California’s potatoes are exchanged for 
southern California’s citrus fruits. San Pedro sends iced 
fish to the inland counties in return for vegetables. Gaso- 
line for trucks and “boats is supplied by the county 
governments. Red Cross wheat is ground and baked with- 
out a cent of money changing hands. One association 
has taken over a closed-down macaroni factory and 
manufactures part of the flour into food-pastes. The 
association organized in Santa Monica secured the entire 
crop of a large apricot ranch, sending its members out 
to pick and dry the fruit. Many of the exchanges have 
developed restaurants where the workers can get cooked 
meals, and clothing and shoe repair departments.” ® 

(5) The Midwest Exchange, Inc., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, “is an organization for working out an exchange 
of products and services for a group of manufacturers 
and other producers, particularly in and near Ohio.” ® 
It acts as a clearing house and by extending its member- 
ship to 50 or 100 business firms of “high ethical standing 
and good business ability” it expects to facilitate much 
needed exchanges largely without the use of money. It 
gets a salesman’s commission but the profits, except for 
six per cent on money invested ($1,000), are used to im- 
prove service to the members and the public. 


® Quoted by Colcord, op. cit. 

7 Nathaniel Weyl, “Organizing Hunger,” The New Republic 
(New York), December 14, 1932, 

8 Colcord, op. cit. 

® Program and Policies of the Midwest Exchange, Inc. 
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“Ideally speaking, this scheme would make it possible 
for every producing plant in the United States to barter 
its own surplus inventory for goods it would rather have 
while at the same time selling its normal production for 
cash through regular channels.” *° 

The originator of this plan, President Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, of Antioch College, believes “that it will be possible 
for the producers to have steadier markets through this 
form of barter, and that the farmers of the surrounding 
area by will be able to acquire practically everything they 
want by trading in their crops through exchanges.” ' 

The local exchange at Yellow Springs, a branch of 
the Midwest Exchange, Inc., is organized to facilitate 
exchange of labor and services in much the same way as 
those previously described. Membership is by invitation. 
The fee is $2.00 per year, payable in money, goods or 
services. Commodities and services are paid for in 
“exchange credits” (scrip) but in order to pay for freight, 
taxes, insurance, postage, etc., patrons are asked to pay 
for purchases in part with cash. 

The exchange deducts 10 per cent from wages. 
Goods bought at wholesale are sold at retail prices but 
no profits will be taken except for six per cent dividends 
on the $1,000 of common stock. The remainder is used 
for expenses, insurance, interest, etc., and to improve the 
service or reduce costs. 

(6) The Dayton Mutual Exchange is a non-profit 
corporation which helps workers to exchange their labor 
for food, clothing, and shelter and aids business men and 
farmers in the disposal of their surplus commodities. 
Its purpose is to relieve the city, county and community 
chest of the burden of supporting the jobless but as long 
as citizens are unemployed because of technological 
changes, old age or labor surplus it is expected to be a 
much needed institution. It serves not only workers, 
business men and farmers but professional people as 
well. “Goods certificates” are issued for commodities and 
services and the scrip is sold for cash to public-spirited 
citizens who recognize the need for the exchange and who 
are willing to accept goods and services in payment. 

(7) A more extensive and perhaps a more significant 
development is the Dayton Association of Cooperative 
Production Units which was started by the Character 
Building Division of the Council of Social Agencies. A 
production unit is “any group of people who systemati- 
cally and collectively seek to supplement or substitute 
‘producing-using’ for ‘earning-buying’ activities and who 
become affiliated with the Dayton Association of Co- 
operative Production Units.”?* Any unemployed person 
may become a member who is willing to cooperate with 
a group. Although no fee is required, each member con- 
tributes an initial number of hours of work as determined 
by the individual production unit. 

The work of the units is coordinated by the Unit 
Council composed of two representatives elected by each 
of the seven units plus certain representatives from the 
Council of Social Agencies. Each unit has a general 
manager and executive committee elected by the members. 
The size of the unit varies from 50 to 110 families and 
latest reports indicate that a total of 700 families are 
members of the association.’ 

The activities of the association include “gardening, 


10 Malcolm Ross, “Ohio Barter Plan,” New York Times, Janu- 
ary 22, 1933. 

11 [bid. 

12 Statement issued by the association, November 30, 1932. 

13L. H. Robbins, “Jobless Thousands Organize to Barter Labor 
and Goods,” New York Times, January 22, 1933. 
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canning, distribution of fresh vegetables, fruit and dairy 
products secured by direct barter with farmers, raising 
rabbits for meat and fur, grinding grain and baking, sew- 
ing, tailoring, shoe repairing, barbering, laundry work, 
soap making, community cooking, carding, spinning wool, 
making wool comforts, cutting wood, cabinet making, 
carpentry, brick laying, building, trucking, bookkeeping 
and cratt work. In addition many forms of recreation 
are being carried on, dramatics promoted, and supervised 
play and story telling arranged for the unit children. 
Discussion of important problems is constantly going on, 
followed by research, systematic experimentation and in- 
creasing efficiency. In other words, adult education is in 
full swing.... East Dayton has cleaned and repaired a 
vacant factory building which gives ample space for all 
the unit activities; North Dayton is moving into a large 
vacant house owned by the city; Home View has rented a 
two-story house; Edgemont has a vacant store; Belmont 
is bringing to completion a large two-story building 
which will be valued at around $25,000 when finished. 
... The idea of social planning and collective action is 
being steadily clarified, and there is an increasing belief 
on the part of unit members that significant future de- 
velopments will be forthcoming. Skills in the various lines 
of production are being steadily developed; democratic 
group action is decidedly on the increase; a youth group 
is being organized; and very real adult education is in 
progress. Understanding between relief agencies and 
unit members is being cultivated, and the latter are gain- 
ing a clear knowledge of the principles of good case 
work.” 

(8) In New York City the Emergency Exchange As- 
sociation, Inc., has been organized by a group composed 
of engineers, economists, attorneys, architects, and others 
who propose to apply the principles of industrial manage- 
ment to the problem of promoting the exchange of goods 
and services. The unemployed are organized into local 
or neighborhood mutual exchanges federated into central 
exchanges. The prospectus states: “Idle labor will be 
employed in manufacturing clothes and other necessities, 
processing foods, warehousing, distribution, construction 
and repair of housing and other essential services in their 
own support....The central exchange will operate any 
plants put into use, will handle distribution and trucking 
of goods and major relations with the public. Both the 
locals and the central will deal with housing—the locals 
with individual deals and arrangements in the neighbor- 
hood, and the centrals with all larger projects. All con- 
tracts and expenditures will be made by the central, or 
with its approval.” 

Cash for working capital is raised by means of mem- 
bership dues of $5.00 in the Emergency Exchange As- 
sociation which is the organizing and promoting agency. 
The plan also allows for the possibility of using cash 
through the purchases of members who receive wages 
from public relief work, and from social agencies which 
may purchase through the exchanges for home relief 
distribution. In the local mutual exchanges the members 
donate one half-day’s work per week or the equivalent in 
scrip toward the overhead costs of the local. Credit tokens 
(scrip) have recently been issued to facilitate multiple 
barter and exchange of services and goods. 

The underlying purpose is to create a balanced eco- 
nomic system under the control of the central exchange 
which will finance and direct the process of production 
and distribution from the raw material stage to ultimate 


14 Statement issued by the association, November 30, 1932. 
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consumption. How far it will be possible to extend these 
operations remains to be seen. 

(9) The Chicago Workers’ Committee on Unemplay- 
ment (Socialist) has something like 25,000 members 
organized into 53 units. Although some effort has been 
made to exchange work for farmers’ produce, the main 
emphasis has been put upon committee work and oc- 
casional mass demonstrations when necessary to obtain 
adequate relief. The grievance committees of each branch 
inspect relief centers and call upon officials to furnish 
food of quality and quantity sufficient to insure health, 
clothing for comfort and decency, free rent, free gas, 
water and electricity and adequate medical, dental and 
hospital care. It demands the immediate construction of 
all possible public works, the five-day week and shorter 
hours per day, the construction of houses for workers and 
abolition of the slums, a federal system of unemployment 
bureaus and state unemployment insurance. 

The Conference for Progressive Labor Action has 
sponsored somewhat similar committees or unemployed 
citizens’ leagues in a number of cities and states. 

(10) The Unemployed Council (Communists) in 
Chicago and similar councils elsewhere have organized 
hunger marches and staged mass demonstrations on the 
premise that a capitalistic society will not grant conces- 
sions to the unemployed unless intimidated. In some 
cases these demonstrations appear to have been effective 
in preventing cuts in relief or in gaining additional ap- 
propriations. 

The Unemployed Councils are organized on the basis 
of block and tenement committees which undertake to 
prevent evictions and to obtain reductions in rent and 
free gas and electricity. To gain their ends direct action 
is frequently employed. Breadline, “flophouse” and relief 
center committees press steadily for improvements in 
order to focus attention on the unemployment situation. 
This form of self-help has economic and political po- 
tentialities quite out of proportion to the numbers in- 
volved, particularly when distress is widespread and the 
unorganized masses are ready to follow leaders who 
promise relief by violence. 


Tue or Scrip 


Scrip was introduced to reduce bookkeeping and facili- 
tate tratsactions. This has proved an important ex- 
pedient even for whole communities. In Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, for example, relief funds were exhausted and the 
city “proceeded to put jobless heads of families to work, 
paying them in scrip of the denomination of one dollar, 
which was issued by the town treasurer. The majority 
of the merchants in the town had previously agreed to 
accept this scrip at face value, and in accepting it, to 
attach on the back a stamp worth four cents, which they 
purchased from the town treasurer. They then used the 
scrip to discharge their own obligations within the limits 
of the town. and each person accepting it as payment 
placed another four-cent stamp on the back until the scrip 
bore twenty-five such stamps, when it was, of course, 
worth a real dollar, and could be redeemed in cash at the 
office of the town treasurer.” '® 

In Hawarden, Iowa, “$300 in $1 pieces of scrip were 
paid out to the unemployed for road work, along with 
some regular money, early in October. On the back of 
each piece are thirty-six places for as many 3-cent stamps. 
Each user of the scrip must buy a stamp from the local 
government, attach it and mark his initials and date in 


15 Colcord, op. cit. 


the proper place before it is accepted by a merchant for 
a purchase. The 8 cents extra above the face value of the 
scrip goes to pay for its printing. There is no time limit 
on each turnover or on the retirement of the scrip. Since 
each piece must turn over 36 times before it is retired or 
redeemed in cash for its face value, the total amount of 
business done by the $300 originally issued must amount 
when retired to $10,800. The scrip is receivable in 
Hawarden for municipal light bills, and half of the issue 
was used promptly for this purpose. The city stamped 
it and paid it out again.” '° 

Scrip stimulates buying and selling especially where a 
time limit is put on each turnover and where it is taken 
only for purchases amounting to the full face value. 
When stamps are attached to it, it becomes an automatic 
sales tax. 

Furthermore, the banks usually will have nothing 
to do with stamped money or any other kind of scrip, 
and it is hard to imagine a community in which business 
does not touch the banks at some point. 


EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT 

No adequate data are available as to the full extent 
of the self-help movement and the numbers involved. 
Estimates range from 500,000 to 1,000,000. However, 
it is known that the movement in one or more of its 
various forms is under way in 29 states. Manifestly, the 
widespread distress has induced many people, either on 
their own initiative or from the force of example, to revert 
to barter. Inability to obtain money has resulted in the 
use of scrip as a medium of exchange. Some of the 
exchanges are content to act as clearing houses for em- 
ployment of laborers, professional people and existing 
business concerns. Others are trying to develop their 
own capital equipment in order to balance production and 
consumption. The farther they go in this direction the 
less the dependence of the movement on the prevailing 
economic system. But the problem ‘will be to accumulate 
sufficient capital equipment as well as to finance trans- 
portation and other items for which cash is required. 
Railroads, utilities and large industrial concerns are not 
likely to collaborate to any great extent with the exchange- 
hy-barter movement. .The standards for prices and in- 
comes are fixed by the profit-making system. No far- 
reaching program coordinating the various experiments 
has been devised. 

Thirty-eight leading economists from various parts of 
the nation have signed a statement urging the federal 
and state governments to aid the barter system in order 
to provide jobs, lift the burden on private and public 
relief agencies, and facilitate the interchange of goods and 
services. The President of the United States is asked 
(1) to appoint a special committee of relief adminis- 
trators, industrial, commercial, and labor executives. 
government officials and economists to consider the 
feasibility of establishing a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the best practices of operating exchanges; (2) 
“to request the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
consider the desirability of permitting states to use a 
reasonably restricted part of the loans granted by the 
corporation for unemployment relief to make advances 
to properly established emergency exchanges; (3) to 
call a conference of executives in industrial, commercial 
and merchandising enterprises to consider and, if deemed 
proper, to encourage the cooperation of such enterprises 
in developing such emergency exchanges.” "7 


16 Business Week, January 11, 1933, p. 11, 
17 New York Times, January 16, 1933. 
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